



We all know what the road to Hell is 
paved with. If you have doubts, then 
read the heading to this column. 

And that's the super-highway the 
county Board of Education decided to 
hurtle down when faced with the prob- 
lem of celebrating the coming holidays, 
as noted in an editorial on this page 
earlier this week. 

In an effort to offend no one, the BoE 
has decreed that Christmas is a non- 
event, except as an excuse for an 
extended vacation. Schools are 
permitted to deck the halls but there can 
be no carols, at least none which men- 
tion the true reason underlying the 
season's festivities. 

Based on published quotes from a 
spokesperson, explaining that 
Christians celebrate the birth of Christ 
at Christmas would add to the confusion 
for youngsters only recently come to 
this country, and whose families prac- 
tice different religions. 

In my view, the school board’s logic is 
all wet on the simple basis that there is 
no way anyone can successfully find a 
path into this culture unless he under- 
stands its roots. The United States is a 
nation firmly founded on Mosaic; 
Christian principles. In other words, 1 
agree with that editorial, but want to 
expand its scope. 

There is simply no way, despite any 
language problems, that any child can 
grow up In America and escape the 
influence exerted by our major 
religions. It is one of the wonders of this 
democracy that, despite their small 
numbers (less than 10 percent), 
America’s Jews have contributed in so 
many vital ways to this nation's ethical 
growth. 

Of course, much of Judaism’s influ- 
ence comes through its underlying 
foundation to the formation of Chris- 
tianity. In the Baptist Sunday School of 
my boyhood, we memorized passages 
from the Old Testament. It seems to me 
that too many people forget that Jesus 
Himself was a rabbi, a teacher whose 
wisdom was accepted even by those who 
could not believe He was the Son of God. 

Aside from these indirect contribu- 
tions, the waves of Jewish refugees who 
found sanctuary here around the turn of 
the century have proved a mighty force 
in shaping the better aspects of today’s 
America. It is almost impossible to 
name a major social, medical or 
cultural element of our society that has 
not benefited from the Hebraic 
principle, which demands a sharing for 
the common good. Yet, under the dic- 
tum laid down by the local BoE, 
Hanuka’s arrival next Tuesday evening 
will also be ignored. I find that a greater 
injustice under the schoolpolicy than its 
blindness toward Christmas. 

After all, the United States remains a 
Christian nation, in every way except 
under the law. Our schools look merely 
silly when they refuse to explain the 


reason for Christian holidays. But, it 
seems to me, they contribute to bigotry 
when they fail to inform students that 
different Americans have different 
ways, and different means of celebrat- 
ing their faiths. 

Unfortunately, until recent years, 
Jewish students had no easy road in 
winning acceptance from some school 
authorities for absences so they could 
keep their holy days. In most places, 
sometimes only after court injunctions, 
they won the right for all non-Christians 
to receive time to mind their faiths. But 
no more. 

Considering the peculiar 
embarassments young people endure 
when they are forced to admit their 
differences from their peer groups, I 
find almost criminal the reluctance in 
America’s schools to legitimize those 
differences within the framework of 
their authority. 

Teaching theology does not fall within 
the scheme of our public education, but 
promoting culture is an essential ele- 
ment in our classrooms, furnishing the 
spirit which underlies our American 
way of life. These days the need for 
expanding beyond the basic three R’s 
has become more compelling because of 
changes taking place in the makeup of 
this country. 

When I was a child, the average 
American was considered to be blue- 
eyed and blond, and Protestant: the 
product of a British or northern Euro- 
pean heritage. Catholics and Jews, 
many with brown eyes, were looked 
upon as outside the mainstream of our 
national life. Only after World War II 
was the reality accepted, sometimes 
begrudgingly, that Americans derived 
from other lands. But true equality was 
never granted under the law until won 
for blacks by the Civil Rights move- 
ment. Still, prejudice exists, fed by 
ignorance. 

While Jews and Catholics, black and 
white, have found their footing, more or 
less, our schools and all our other insti- 
tutions now flounder over the question of 
the newest waves of “different” immi- 
grants, many from Asia and the Middle 
East, including refugees from 
Khomeini’s Iran. These newest 
Americans have brought with them a 
range of new cultures and religions. As 
their numbers continue to grow they will 
become elements in our national 
cultural life, which deserve explanation 
in our classrooms. 

There my argument rests. 

In the Name of the One God, toward 
Whom the bulk of humanity strives for 
an understanding, and for the sake of 
America’s future, I ask the Frederick 
County Board of Education to rescind its 
ban, beginning with Hanukah, 
extending through Christmas, including 
Tet, encompassing the Prophet’s 
Birthday and all the richness of the 
varied experiences now finding their 
way into our national life. 






